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(Continued from page 438.) 








It was soon manifest that there was, indeed, 
“a cause” for this visit to the “city of Calvin, 
of Farel, and of Beza,’’ and that it was pecu- 
liarly well-timed ; Geneva had sadly fallen from 
its ancestral faith, and proved how vain are 
historic names, orthodox creeds, and Scriptural 
formularies, when the Spirit ceases to animate 
the lifeless form. The clergy at that time were, 
with scareely an exception, Socinian ; and there 
is ground to believe that S. G.’s labors amongst 
them were permanently blessed. The journal 
continues : 

“ Soon after my arrival, I called on some in- 
dividuals for whom I had letters. Among these 
were Vaucher and Duby, both professors of 
theology at the university here. After a pretty 
long conference together, during which they. 
appeared to take great interest in the object of 
my thus travelling in these nations in the love 
and service of the dear Redeemer, they made 
various inquiries into the nature of our Chris- 
tian profession, and told me that that evening 
there was to be a general meeting of all their 
clergy, and gave me a pressing invitation to 
meet with them. On the first mention of it, I 
could not accept the invitation ; I even recoiled 
at it, but the more I tried to put it away, the 
stronger the weight of it came upon me; so 
that I could only give for answer that I would 
take it into consideration. I went back to my 
inn, and after waiting on the Lord, and earnest 
prayers that he would direct all my steps in his 
Divine counsel, I found it would be my place 
to attend that meeting; I felt it nevertheless a 


























































































































great cross, being very sensible of my want of 
qualification as a man to appear thus alone 
among so many wise and learned men and high 


professors. About the time of their meeting, 
Vaucher and Duby, accompanied by Picot, their 
President, came to wait upon me. I found 
fifteen of their ministers collected together, with 
the three Professors of Theology. I felt very 
low indeed among them, like a poor stripling, 
but was favored in calmness to have my mind 
stayed upon God. They were informed of the 
invitation given me to sit with them on this 
occasion; but I thought it proper to request 
them to proceed with the business for which 
they had met, as they would have done was I 
not present. They answered that they could 
meet at any time to transact their business, but 
that they might never have another opportunity 
of having me among them, and therefore desired 
to know if I had any objection to answer a few 
questions they felt disposed to ask me, not for 
disputation, but for information. I told them 
that I was willing to answer all their inquiries 
with Christian candor; indeed I felt the love 
and power of the Redeemer to be over us; His 
gracious promise to his disciples that it should 
be given them what to say or to answer when 
they shoyld be brought before kings and rulers 
for his sake, was very sweetly and encouraging- 
ly brought to my remembrance. They inquired 
of the nature and qualification requisite for a 
minister of the gospel, of Divine worship—what 
renders a man a true member of the Church of | 
Christ—of baptism and the supper ; then passed 
on to perfection, election, reprobation, and dwelt 
very particularly on redemption and salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ. I endeavored to 
answer them in as concise and clear a manner 
as the Lord enabled me to do on all these and 
some other very important subjects. Among 
the questions respecting the Divinity and God- 
head of the Lord Jesus Christ; one of them 
said ‘if Christ is from eternity, why is he called 
the first-born of every creature?’ This fully 
opened a door for me to testify to the Lord 
Jesus Christ in bis various offices and attri- 
butes, being true God and true man also, who 
is from everlasting to everlasting. It also pre- 
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pared my way to speak of my great distress at 
Montauban, and particularly to lay before them 
the great responsibility which rested upon them 
on account of the infidelity which was thus pro- 
mulgated by men who had been sent there from 
this university. They heard all I had to say in 
answer to their various questions with becoming 
attention, seriousness and solemnity prevailing 
over us during the whole time that we con- 
tinued together, upwards of three hours. At 
the conclusion they said: ‘This has been to us 
a season of instruction and edification.’ 

Thus has the Lord been pleased to help his 
poor servant, and to magnify the great and 
adorable name of Jesus, my Saviour. 

A wide field was now set before me for reli- 
gious labors among serious individuals, both 
among the wealthy inhabitants of this city and 
those in humble life. 

Kight of their clergy called at one time upon 
me, wishing to have further information on cer- 
tain subjects, particularly the ministry, spiritual 
worship, baptism and the supper. They ap- 
peared to be in a tender state of mind, particu- 
larly Gideon Gabaret, Pastor of Zully, who 
wrote me afterwards a letter which more fully 
exhibited the exercise of his mind, and his 
honest desire to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

During my tarriance here I have had a little 
unfolded to my view why the Lord has led me 
about in such a remarkable manner, to deliver 
me from the bonds and snares that were devised 
against me. I now learn that the Prefect at 
Nismes wrote to the Minister of Police at Paris 
respecting me, as he told me he should do. He 
received an order from him to have me arrrest- 
ed, and sent to Paris. In consequence he sent 
his gensdarmes after me to Marseilles, expect- 
ing that I was still there; but finding that 1 
had left that place for Italy, they did not think 
I could have attempted to go there by that diffi- 
cult road, through which the Lord directed my 
steps, but that I must have followed the high- 
way through Chambery and Mont Cenis ; and 
finding that I had not passed through Cham- 
bery, they reported to the Prefect that they 
could not discover where I had gone; and again, 
why I have been prevented, in such a remarka- 
ble manner, from going towards Rome, or even 
among the Waldenses, and felt myself constrain- 
ed to come here with such speed, is now ex- 
plained as being very merciful interposition of 
my blessed Master, under whose guidance I 
desire to be kept. The armies of Buonaparte 
have met with signal defeats in Germany, at 
Leipzic, and in several other places, so that the 
survivors of his once large army are hastily 
retiring, some over the Rhine to Frane-; and 
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Italy of a few days longer, might have shut me 
up there, as there is no possibility, at present, 
for any body to pass away from their lines; 
neither could I now escape from Chambery. 
Thus have I been delivered from two-fold 
dangers,—from being carried to Paris as a 
prisoner for the testimony of Jesus, or shut up 
in some corner of Italy. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul! trust forever in the guidance of his Divine 
Spirit, who alone can and ought to direct thy 
steps, and all thy movements, especially in the 
service of the ministry of the gospel, to which 
he has called thee.” 

More than a week had now been closely oe- 
cupied with religious engagements in and about 
Geneva, and, kindly furnished by his friends 
there with introductions to pious individuals in 
various parts of Switzerland and Germany, 
Stephen Grellet left that city. At Lausanne, 
he met with many of the followers of Madam 
Guyon, calléd Pietists. 

* Berne, Twelfth month 12th. On my ar- 
rival here, I found the inhabitants in much 
anxiety and distress; parts of the army of Italy, 
in their retreat, have passed through this place, 
and left a contagious fever, which in many in- 
stances proves to be mortal. A number of per- 
sons attacked with it did not survive more than 
a day or two. I was several times much affected 
on being told in the morning of the decease of 


pious persons whom I had been with at meeting 


the preceding evening. Great seriousness pre- 
vailed over many minds, and our meetings were 
solemn baptizing seasons, attended by many 
pious persons, rendered still more serious under 
the present aspect of things. The Austrians, it 
was known, were on their march towards Berne, 
intending only, they said, to pass through it, in 
their pursuit of the French; but the rulers of 
that Canton could not yet agree to grant them 
the liberty to do so; if refused, there was an 
apprehension that they would do it by force, in 
which case, a great effusion of blood must be 
the consequence.” 

At this juncture he was himself taken ill with 
the prevailing epidemic, and for several days 
his recovery seemed doubtful. In reference to 
this, he says : 

“Several pious persons I had become ac- 
quainted with came to my inn, very kindly, to 
minister tome. They thought that there was 
but little prospect of my surviving the attack ; 
but my mind was preserved in great calmness, in 
resignation to the Divine will, feeling at the 
same time a renewed confirmation, that the 
service for which the Lord has sent me into 
Germany must be performed, and that I should . 
be enabled to surmount all difficulties and 
dangers to which [ might be exposed. That 


the army of the king of Naples to Italy, by way | sickness was a season when my faith and confi- 


of the Tyrol, the Simplon, &c.; so that I had! dence in the Lord were renewed. 


My strength 


hardly left Italy when they began to arrive, |soon returned, after the fever left me; and a 


closely pursued by the Austrians. 


A delay in' door being set open before me for religious ser- 
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vice, I was enabled, with diligence, to attend to 
it, both in private families and smaller or larger 
weetings. As many of these were held among 
persons who spoke the German language only, 
I was obliged to make use of an interpreter. In 
this service L’Orsa, a pious Protestant minister, 
very kindly assisted me, translating for me from 
the French, which he did with much feeling, 
and at times, with great tenderness of spirit. 

I left Berne on the 24th of Twelfth month. 
As I was passing through the gates of the city, 
I met the advanced posts of the Austrians 
coming in, and the whole way to Zurich I found 
the Austrians on their march to France. They 
treated me with civility; but finding the towns 
crowded with soldiers, and the inns occupied by 
them, I travelled night and day without stop- 
ping, except to take some refreshment. 

In the widow of the late Lavater, and in many 
branches of her family, I have found genuine 
piety. Christian lowliness, meekness and hu- 
mility, very conspicuously prevail among several 
of them. One of the daughters, married to 
George Gessner, one of their clergymen, has 
been largely taught in the school of Christ, and 
is well acquainted with the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, by whose guidance she manifests a 
desire that her steps should be directed. This 
is also the case with her sister Louisa. Gessner 
also isa man of piety, who sees beyond forms 
and shadows. I have had several precious re- 
ligious opportunities with them and their nu- 
merous relatives; their hearts were open to 
hear the testimony of truth. Gessner has also 
opened his house for more public religious meet- 
ings. This has been the case also with Antistes 
Hesse, an aged man, the head of the clergy in 
this Canton; he is green in old age, and of a 
very tender spirit. On one occasion, when, at 
his request, I had given him an outline of the 
views entertained by our religious Society, re- 
specting the new birth, the Christian baptism, 
the bread of life on which the renewed man 
feeds, on worship, ministry, the church of Christ, 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, his various offi- 
ces, redemption and salvation by him, together 
with the gift and operations of his Divine Spirit, 
he, with much tenderness, expressed. his grati- 
tude in that the Lord has raised himself a peo- 
ple among whom the standard of truth is lifted 
up, and the gospel in its purity is proclaimed. 
‘I have read and diligently studied the Scrip- 
tures,’ said he, ‘in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, 
but it is in the school of Christ only, through 


vice for the Lord in it; I soon found it was the 
ease, for my dress, manners and language at- 
tracted their attention, and drew forth their in- 
quiries into my religious principles, in respect 
to war, in an especial manner. [ was much 
gratified to find among that class of men, the 
Hungarians particularly, so much sensibility as 
they manifested. ‘Thankful should we be,’ 
said some of them, ‘were the nations gathered 
into the peaceable spirit, which the gospel of 
Christ inspires, aud your religious Society main- 
|tains; we should not then be, as we now are, 
marching to the slaughter to kill and be killed.’ 

During the time I staid at Zurich, I continued 
to take my meals in like manner; and as the 
troops daily went forward, and others arrived, I 
had an opportunity to proclaim the gospel of 
peace and salvation to a considerable number of 
the military officers. Their anxiety for infor- 
mation, and their attention to my answers to 
their inquiries, were such that I frequently rose 
from the table without baving had time to eat 
more than a very few morsels.” 

(To be continued.) 


































ALFRED R. DorLanD, aged nearly 12 years, 
died 6th mo. 5th, 1860, at New Provi- 
dence, lowa. Son of the late Reuben Dorland, 
and stepson of Dr. Eli Jessup. 


This dear boy came to bis death by a wound 
received in the great tornado, which swept 
through parts of Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan. 
On First-day, the 3d of Sixth month, twenty- 
two Friends residing in the flourishing village 
of New Providence, Iowa, were ten miles from 
their homes, attending their Quarterly Meeting 
at Bangor. Eli and Mary B. Jessup and fami- 
ly, with the exception of their son Alfred R. 
Dorlond, remained to attend the meeting on 
First-day afternoon—Alfred returning home in 
the wagon of a neighbor. He had arrived at 
his stepfather’s house but a few minutes, and 
was still standing in the doorway, when he saw 
approaching what appeared to be a deluge of 
black mud. In a moment the house was torn 
from its foundation, and broken into fragments ; 
the boy was precipitated among beams and 
boards, and after receiving a severe blow on his 
head, was thrown down at a considerable dis- 
tance from where the house had stood. The 
appalling tempest swept over the country with 
resistless fury, levelling houses and uprooting 
trees ; but through the sparing mercy of Him 
the teachings of that Spirit by which alone the |“ who walketh upon the wings of the wind,” 
things of God can be k»own, that I have learn-|and maketh “darkness his secret place,’ the 
ed that those things you have now set forth are , lives of the people were, with few exceptions, 
true.’ pres rved. The houses of Dr. Eli Jessup, 
This place was crowded with Austrian and| David Hunt, Eleazer Andrews, and several 
Hungarian troops; many of the officers put up! other Friends, were entirely destroyed, and the 
at the hotel where I had taken my lodging. I furniture and goods torn to fragments. 
felt it to be my duty to take my meals with them | Between New Providence? and the Iowa River, 
at the public table; I thought there was aser- a distance of six miles, several persons lost 
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their lives, and many were wounded. Horses, 
cattle, and fowls were killed, and buildings, 
grain, and farming implements were destroyed ; 
the tire of a strong wagon was found four miles 
east from where the wagon had stood. Even 
the soil was so swept off, that the farms were 
materially injured. The ground was dry, but 
there was so much water in the tempest that 
the earth which was sucked up was converted 
into mud, which adhered one or two inches in 
thickness on posts and fences, and the wounded 
people were also covered with mud, and in some 
instances, even their mouths filled almost to 
suffocation. 

The losses of several Friends are estimated 
at over three thousand dollars: others lost all 
they possessed, and when they returned from 
the Quarterly Meeting, after the tornado had 
done its work, they found themselves without 
homes, without property—not even a change of | 
raiment—and their emotions may be imagined | 
when they witnessed the mangled and suffering | 
condition of relatives and friends, and the con- 
sternation, grief, and dismay of those who had 
escaped without serious personal injury. One 
of the sufferers writes thus:—‘ Not a com- 
plaint was heard—not a murmuring word was 
uttered, but our hearts were full: and ejacula- 
tions of thankfulness, and prai-e, and fervent 
thanksgiving were offered to the God of all our 
lives, and great Preserver of men, for the 
wonderful preservation of so many of us from 
the imminent danger and awful calamity we | 
must have witnessed if we had been at home. 
‘ Bless the Lord, O, my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits.’ ”’ 

Nearly a year before the visit of the tornado, 
the petitions of Eli and Mary B. Jessup that 
their sons might be led to yield themselves to 
serve the Lord, were answered in a remarkable 
manner. Qn one occasion, after reading the 
Scriptures to the assembled family, Dr. Jessup 
knelt and prayed for his children, that the Lord 
would touch their hearts with a sense of their 
need of a Saviour, and enable them to resign 
themselves wholly to Him who died that they 
might live. The sons were deeply affect d, and 
after retiring to their rooms were heard in earnest 
supplication. The hearts of the parents rejoiced, | 
und gave all praise unto Him who promised, 
‘“ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out.” From this time to his death, Alfred | 
manifested much thoughtfulness, and delighted 
in reading his Testament, and hearing the | 
Scriptures in the family gathering. In such | 
seasons of devotion he was often melted into 
tears, and on retiring to his room was heard in 
prayer to his Heavenly Father. 

After the tornado, Alfred was found, his body 
bruised and his skull fractured, but his reason 
unimpaired. He was carried to a house where 
several other wounded sufferers were lyingy and 
his parents were summoned to his bedside. 
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Early the next morning he said, “ Father, I 
have lived to see the light of avother day; have 
I not?” Qn being answered in the affirmative, 
he said, “1 had no thought yesteiday, when [ 
was thrown about among the lumber, in the time 
of the storm, that I should ever see the light of 
another day.” His futher asked him how he 


: felt at the time of the storm, whether he felt 


prepared to go, and leave all behind. He prompt- 
ly and cheerfully replied, “Oh yes, my dear 
father, I was entirely prepared for it; when I 
saw the storm coming I felt sure | should be 
killed, and I prayed God that I might be saved 
if I should die, and He assured we that | would 
be ; and He sent an angel to be with me, and I 
did not feel afraid of anything that might 
happen.” He then alluded to the religious oc- 
casion when his father prayed for the children, 
and said, “I then saw | was a sinner, and that 
nothing but the blood of Jesus Christ could 
cleanse me from my sins; and that if 1 was not 
cleansed, my soul would be for ever lost. Then, 
father, while thou kneeled down, I prayed Jesus 
to forgive my sins, and my blessed Saviour heard 
me, and forgave me. I prayed to God that night 
before I went to bed, and I praised his Holy 
name, because he had forgiven me. I have gone 
every day since by myself, and prayed, some- 
times aloud; and He has answered my petitions ; 
and when I have done wrong, I always asked for 
his forgiveness. I prayed for thee, and for 
mother, for the children, and for everybody.” 
His father asked, “ By what didst thou know 
thou had been accepted?” ‘Oh,’ said he, “TI 
felt such a flow of love, as if I loved everybody, 
and everybody loved me.” He was asked if he 
had since that time, or ever felt any doubt of 
his acceptance. He replied, “‘ Yes, often; but 
I always said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ ” 

“Oh, how the Lord has blessed me, and an- 
swered my petitions. I have prayed that father 
might be faithful and pray for others; that they, 
like unworthy me, may come to know the Savi- 
our. Be faithful, father, and pray for the 
children.” He called his mother to him, and told 
her he had often prayed for her ; he prayed for 
her when she was sick, and God answered his 

rayer. He addressed his two brothers, and 
said, “TI shall soon leave you; 1 want you to 
pray, to seek God, and meet me in heaven.” 

He was often engaged in supplication and 
praises to his Heavenly Father. When moved 
from one position to another, he would remark, 
“Oh how kind you are to me: [am so restless; 
but I shall not be here long; it is God’s will 


, that I should go, and I am ready.” On one oe- 


casion, on being gently moved, he broke forth 
with, ‘‘O my Heavenly Father, how I bless thee 
for such a tender father, such a tender mother, 
such kind friends. Bless them, O my God, and 
prepare us to meet in heaven. QO Lord, bless 
every body: teach them how to pray, as thou 
hast taught me. O support me to the last, and 
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Thy name shall ever be praised. Amen.” See- 
ing all bathed in tears, he said, “ Weep not one 
tear for me, for it is God’s will that I should die, 
and I am ready ; I am going home just a little 
before you ; it is where you all want to go; aud 
if you are faithful we shall all meet in heaven. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord for ever.” 

The final interview, which occured about an 
hour before reason took its flight, is thus describ- 
ed :—Taking each by the hand, he bade them 
farewell, exhorting them separately to watch- 
fulness and prayer. He then supplicated in 
nearly the following words: “O blessed Jesus ! 
I pray thee to watch over my parents, my bro- 
thers and sisters, and all these kind friends. 
Prepare them all, my heavenly Father, for a 
home in heaven. Blessed Lord, my Heavenly 
Father, I commit myself unto thee, and thy 
name shall be praised.”” He gradually sunk in 
death, and his soul, we doubt not, rests in the 
arms of Jesus.— The American Annual Moni- 
tor of 1861. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Continucd from page 421.) 

It was suggested in our last number that 
meetings for Discipline were held in the eastern 
part of North Carolina long before the year 
1708, at which our first existing record of Year- 
ly Meeting’s minutes begins. This opinion is 
strengthened by a memorandum on a blank leaf 
in the record, as follows: “In 1755 the Yearly 
Meeting revised the Discipline made by the 
Yearly Meeting of 1704,” which shows, if there 
is no mistake, the existence of the Yearly Meet- 
ing four years before the date of our oldest 
record now known. 

The first record of a Quarterly Meeting now 
known in Eastern Carolina, was that held on 
the 25th of the Fourth month, 1708, at Little 
River, in Perquimans county. An extract re- 
ceived at that time from Perquimans Monthly 
Meeting shows that Thomas Pearce was its Clerk. 
There were but two Monthlies belonging to the 
Quarterly, since called the Zastern Quarterly 
Meeting ; one called Little River, to which the 
members in Pasquotank county belonged, and 
soon after called Pasquotank Monthly Meeting ; 
and the other was Perquimans. 

First month 25th, 1710, John Symons and 
William Everigin were representatives for Little 
River, and Richard Ratcliffe for Perquimans 
Monthly Meeting. John Symons (supposed to 
be the same,) was appointed Clerk of the 
Quarterly Meeting in the Fourth month, 1710. 

We now proceed to copy from the records of 
the Yearly Meeting in 1709. It will be ob- 
served that, in those early days, Friends were 
in the practice of carrying up matters of con- 
troversy between individuals to the Yearly Meet- 


settled by the overseers, or by the Monthly 
Meeting. But their simplicity and integrity of 
purpose are observable even in these matters, 
which now-a-days would not be thought suitable 
for a Yearly Meeting. It will also be noted that 
the church has never been exempt from diffi- 
culties. They existed in the apostolic age, and 
have existed in every age, and in every place 
where she has had a congregation ever since. 
Such difficulties are always grievous and trying 
to the living members; but they must labor 
honestly, as ability is afforded, for their removal. 


Yearly Meeting of 1709. 


“ Att a Yearly Meeting in North Carolina the 
3d ,of 8th mo., 1709. Whereas the members 
was called and Augustine Scarborough was 
wanting, and Friends thought fit to chuse Caleb 
Bundy in his place for Pasquotank, and John 
Nichols in the place of John Barrow (consider- 
ing he is antient) for Perquimans. 

The respectives was called over for our Quar- 
terly Meetings, viz.: Isaac Willson appeared for 
Perquiman’s and says the last Quarterly Meet- 
ing ended in love and peace, and things was 
carried on peaceably. Johu Symons appeared 
for Pasquotank and Little River, and sayeth 
things are pretty quiet amongst them. Isaac 
Willson laid before the meeting a difference be- 
tween Gabriel Newby and Francis Wells; the 
said Francis Wells accused Gabriel Newby of 
injustice in the meeting of business. Several 
Friends appeared on the behalf of Gabriel 
Newby and cleared him; the said Francis Wells 
doth acknowledge before this meeting that he 
has done injustice and wrong to Gabriel Newby. 
The said Francis Wells accused Gabriel as be- 
ing wholly dead as to his ministry to him, and 
he receives no benefit by his ministry, and says 
he swayes the whole meeting how he pleases, 
whether it be right or wrong, and farther ac- 
cuses him of wrighting a letter to Friends of 
Old England of his own accord, which Friends 
proved here to the contrary. Further ye said 
Francis Wells, contrary to good order used 
amongst us, satt with his hat on when Gabriel 
Newby was att prayer, and when he was ap- 
proaching turned his back to him as a dislike 
to his testimony. For which we of this meet- 
ing doo expect satisfaction from the said Francis 
Wells, and doth require that he shall goe to 
y® meeting where he satt with his hatt on, and 
there in a public meeting condemn the said 
action. 

Whereas there has been divers quarrels and 
controversies between Francis Toms and his 
son-in-law, Gabriel Newby, they having laid it 
before this meeting—they condesending to 
choose six Friends to deside it—Gabriel Newby 
condesended that his father, Toms, might choose 
them, and he did so. And they having brought 
them to promise each other to live together in 


ing, which in our timer are expected to be] peace and love, and pass by all offences that are 
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past and not to reap up any thing that is past 

whereby controversie may arise. 

Further difference appeared between,Gabriel 
Newby, Isaac Willson and An, his wife, Friends 
condesended that the aforesaid might choose 
six Friends to deside the controversie between 
them. 

Isaac Willson choosed Gabriel Newby choosed 
John Hawkins, Joseph Glaster, 
Matthew Pritchard, Robert Jordan, 
Nathan Newby, Emanuel Low. 

The said Isaac Willson, after Friends had 
taken great pains in time past to reconcile the 
said Gabriel Newby and Isaac Willson, but 
Isaac Willson not regarding the pains and 
trouble Friends had been att, but broke, the 
order in uttering severall reflecting speeches att 
York River, in Virginia, against Gabriel New- 
by, which tended to discord, and raise strife 
amongst Friends. It is our judgment that Isaac 
Willson here shall acknowledge his disorder, 
and we advise him to be careful for time to 
come to keep peace in the church. The said 
Isaac Willson doth here acknowledge that he 
has broke the order and done amiss in breaking 
the order in time past made between them. 

And so this meeting ajourns untill the next 
year, if the Lord please. 

MEMBERS. 

Francis Toms, Emanuel Low, 

William Newby, James Davis, 

Thomas Pearce, John Hawkins, 

John Nichols, Henry Keeton, 

Timothy Clare, Edward Mayo, 

Samuel Nichols, Caleb Bundy. 

Wm. Everigin, Clerk.” 
Yearly Meeting of 1710. 

Att a Yearly Meeting in North Carolina, the 
9th of 8th mo., 1710. 

Whereas the members was called over, John 
Nichols being deceased, Friends thought fitt to 
place Richard Rattcliff in his stead. 

The respectives was called over; Isaac Will- 
son and John Symons appeared for our Quarter- 
ly Meetings, and sayeth things are peaceable in 
the generall amongst Friends. Several queries 
was read over to which the s‘ respectives made 
answer to. Friends ordered that Joseph Glaster 
and Gabriel Newby wright to Friends in Old 
England and represent the state of our meeting. 
This meeting ajourns untill the next meeting, 


if the Lord please. 
Wo. Everiain, Clerk. 


[Members the same as last year, except the 
appointment of R. Ratcliff, instead of J. Nichols. ] 


E. C. 


(To ve continued.) 


’ 


The violet grows low and covers itself with its 
own tears, and, of all flowers, yields the sweet- 
est fragrance. Such is humility. 


Captain Kennedy, of the Arctic Expedition, on 
Total Abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 


Captain Kennedy, the commander of the 
Prince Albert, in Lady Franklin’s private ex- 
pedition in search of the lamented Sir John 
Franklin, presided recently at St. George’s 
Hall, in Wolverhampton, when a temperance 
oration was delivered by Mr. Whittaker. 

The Chairman said that ever since 1833 he 
had practised and advocated the “ great and 
glorious principles” of total abstinence. In the 
year of which he had spoken he commenced 
the active duties of life in that part of the world 
in which he was born—viz., British North 
America. Although he was quite alone when 
he began his temperance labors, yet they had 
been so successful that they now pervaded one- 
half of that Continent. He began life in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; but the 
frightful effects which followed the trathcking 
by that Company in spirituous liquors prevented 
him, after some years, from continuing in the 
service of the Company. ‘The Indians appro- 
priately called the drink “ fire-water ;” and the 
consequences of its introduction amongst them 
were most appalling. A terrible reponsibility 
lay at the doors of those who introduced such a 
beverage amongst the aborigines of North 
America, a country as beautiful as Europe, and 
possessing a people as capable of arriving at the 
height of intellectual culture and the position of 
temporal prosperity that had distinguished the 
most enlightened portion of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Although in resigning his connection with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company he had been told 
that he had sacrificed all his earthly prospects, 
yet he had found that in carrying out the dic- 
tates of his conscience he was experiencing the 
Scriptural reward promised to all persons who 
so acted. All had not been done that he could 
have wished to counteract amongst the abori- 
gines of British North America the evil effects 
of the introduction amongst them of spirituous 
liquors, but much had been accomplished, and 
he had confidence to believe that on some not 
very distant day the principles which that meet- 
ing had assembled to countenance would uni- 
versally prevail throughout the whole of that 
distant continent, and he would add that his 
confidence was as strong in regard to the future 
supremacy of the movement in Great Britain. 
He was now laboring hard to effect this glorious 
result in that part of the world to which he 
owed his birth. Meetings had been held in 
different parts of England partially with this 
view, at which he had assisted; and there was 
now a prospect of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
entirely relinquishing their connection with the 
traffic in drink. 

Very few, if any, people, had tested the total 
abstinence principle to the extent to which he 
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and his gallant crew of 18 men had tested it 
during their cruise in the Prince Albert in Lady 
Franklin’s private expedition. It was owing to 
their observance of the total abstinence princi- 
ple, that of the thirteen vessels that went out 
the same year as himself, his was the expedition 
that accomplished the most. It accomplished 
more than others, because the Prince Albert 
went out at a season when no other vessel would 
go out; it accomplished more, in having travelled 
further in one extended tract than any other 
expedition ; and it accomplished more, because 
it had less than any other expedition with which 
to accomplish it. He wintered within sixty 
miles of Sir James Ross’s expedition. Sir J. 
Ross had 180 men, and he had only 18, yet in 
one journey he (Captain Kennedy) and his little 
crew, with stinted means, accomplished four 
times the distance that Sir James and his 180 
well equipped men succeeded in compassing. 
The Prince Albert, in having sailed right round 
North Somerset, demonstrated that it was an 
island, and not as it had been before supposed 
to be, an extreme point of land. To what did 
he attribute these great results? Why, simply 
to the fact that in his expedition he had carried 
out the principle of total abstinence. They were 
not only enabled to travel when others were 
mnasquerading and conducting theatrical per- 
formances—but they also did that which other 
expeditions had not done—they travelled when 
they were deprived of the light ofthe sun. 
During 107 days they had only the light of the 
moon and the stars ; nevertheless, they travelled 
all that time. 

As Captain Kellet had said, there was no ex- 
pedition in which a man could be engaged— 
warfare not excepted—which was of so trying a 
character as an expedition to explore the Arctic 
regions, From the day on which ‘the expedi- 
tionists set out till the day of their return they 
were exposed to one continued series of hard- 
ships and sufferings. From none of these had 
his crew been exempt. ‘They had suffered the 
torments of snow blindness, and he, the only 
one able to see out of six, had to guide five who 
were totally blind. Also for many miles, of six, 
five had been afflicted with arctic lameness, the 
use of the left leg being for a time eutirely taken 
away from them; and thus afflicted the com- 
pany had to travel 200 miles, through snow and 
over blocks of ice, to the ship. During this 
time they had to subsist upon only a basin of 
gruel, served out every morning. From thirst, 
too, they had all suffered, there being no water, 
and they were driven to slake their thirst with 
snow or ice—ice that would not leave their lips 
till it had brought away part of the skin; and 
in this plight they had to munch their hard 
biscuits at night. 

The men, however, who volunteered to ex- 
plore the Arctic regions, partially equipped, and 
on temperance principles, were not the men to 
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shrink at trifles. They met their difficulties like 
true men, and as such surmounted them. Dif- 
ferent, he believed, from every other expedition, 
the Prince Albert brought home all the men 
she took out. And when the crew landed at 
Aberdeen, experienced men told him they had 
often observed crews land from whaling and 
other Arctic expeditions, but never saw a crew 
land in so admirable a condition as that which 
characterized the crew whom he had had the 
privilege to command, and who had not during 
the whole of their cruise, tasted one drop of any 
intoxicating bevarage. Could any instance be 
given more powerfully demonstrative of the ex- 
cellence of the principles which they were that 
evening promoting? He did not care what the 
description of labor was, give him any number 
of men, and let half of them be drinkers and 
half abstainers, and he would pledge his reputa- 
tion to the abstainers accomplishing more, and 
with less fatigue, than the men who used the 
stimulants.—ZJpswich Temperance Tract. 


tO ————— 


THE TRUE RICHES. 


Lady Fowell Buxton, in one of her letters, 
gives an account of a dinner at her husband's 
house at which Baron Rothschild the millionaire 
was present. He sat at Lady Buxton’s right 
hand; and his whole discourse was of money 
and money-making, and of the way in which 
he had trained his sons to preserve and expand 
his colossal fortune. Lady Buxton expressed 
the hope that he did not allow them to forget 
that never-ending life so soon to begin, for 
which also preparation must be made. “Oh,” 
replied he, “ I could not allow them to think of 
such athing. It would divert their minds from 
business. It would be fatal to their success. 
To get and keep a great fortune is a very diffi- 
cult thing, and requires all one’s time and 
thoughts.” 

The remark, though a melancholy proof of 
an utterly worldly mind, yet contained a great 
truth. It turned on the same point with that 
declaration of Christ, “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” Baron Rothschild had made 
up his mind to serve mammon. He did not 
attempt nor pretend to serve God at the same 
time. He served mammoa with his whole heart. 
He devoted his children, too, on his altar, and 
educated them to his service. 

And mammon brilliantly rewarded this whole- 
hearted service. [lis wealth became so enor- 
mous, that it has been said the monarchs of 
Europe could not make war without his con- 
sent. At the marriage of a niece, whom he 
portioned with a dowry which no King in 
Europe could have equalled, the supper service 
was of pure gold, and the dessert was served in 
a set of porcelain which had belonged to Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and for which Rothschild had 
given £12,000. 
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But it came to pass that this rich man died ; 
and then, of all this wealth and splendor and 
luxury, how much remained to him? Not one 
farthing. Who would wish to spend a whole 
life of care and toil, and throw away an eternity 
of happiness, for that which must be lost so soon 
and so utterly ? 

“T counsel thee,” says Christ, “to buy of me 
gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich.” 
That “ gold tried in the fire,” will stand un- 
harmed and undiminished in the last fires. All 

_else will be utterly consumed when “the earth 
and all things that are therein shall be burned 
u i 

Pithe price of this “ gold,” this incalculable 
and imperishable wealth, is the heart, the whole 
heart. Christ asks no more ; he will accept no 
less. ‘My son, give me thy heart.” 

The world, and Christ, demand the same 
price—the heart: the one for the decaying and 
transitory possessions, every farthing of which 


must pass from your grasp in the moment of 


death ; the other for the ‘‘ true riches” which, 
at death, you will go to enjoy in “ everlasting 
habitations.” —American Messenger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23, 1861. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING ScHooL For 
FrEBLe-MINDED CHILDREN.—We have read 
with much interest the Eighth Annual Report 
of the Directors of this institution, and also the 
Report of Dr. Joseph Parrish, the Superinten- 
dent, and, from the latter document, insert some 
extracts in another part of this number. 

The present number of pupils is 87, of whom 
40 are beneficiaries of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, twelve are beneficiaries of the State of New 
Jersey, and thirty-four are pay pupils from six- 
teen different States. Through the appropria- 
tion of $15,000 by the last session of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, and by liberal subscriptions 
from individuals, the Directors have been en- 
abled to contract for the completion of the south 
wing of the building, and it is now under roof. 
Pupils are waiting for the accommodation whigh 
it will afford and the Directors say, “ there is 
little doubt, if the Divine blessing is continued, 
that it will be at once filled.” 

With increased knowledge of the work already 
accomplished by this Institution, the public in- 
terest in its success and extension increases. 
The number. who assemble weekly to witness the 
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exercises of the children, and the multitudes 
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who have gathered on special occasions, indicate 
the deep hold which the Training School has 
gained upon general confidence and affection. 
“ When we contrast our present bright and hope- 
ful condition,” says the Report of the Directors, 
“with the feebleness and distrust which marked 
the beginning of our Institution, we have abun- 
dant reason to thank God and take courage.’’ 

But there is still need for effort and for prayer. 
To the inexperienced eye, the task undertaken 
is one ef the most repulsive, and to the eye even 
of instructed experience, it is one of the most 
difficult allotted to men. The heart must be 
filled with enlightened sympathy for these chil- 
dren of sorrow and infirmity, and with faith in 
the guiding providence of God, to enable it to 
overcome the obstacles presented in this labor 
of love. 

With an able and devoted Principal, emi- 
nently qualified for his position, aided by effi- 
cient Teachers and Assistants, and under the 
management of Directors of the highest charac- 
ter, this Institution merits the confidence of pa- 
rents and the continued co-operation of the be- 
nevolent. 

Communications may be addressed to Joseph 
Parrish, M. D., Media, Del. Co., Penna. 

monet ella 

THe AMERICAN ANNUAL Monrttror.—We 
learn that this valuable work, prepared by 
Friends in New York, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. A notice will probably appear in our 
next number, of the several places where it will 
be offered for sale. The price will be 25 cents, 
or by mail 32 cents. 

The proof sheet of a memorial, deeply instruc- 
tive and affecting, of Alfred R. Dorland, has 
been kindly furnished for the Review, in ad- 
vance of the book, and will be found in our pres- 
ent number. We think it cannot but awaken 
or strengthen in every reader, whether old or 
young, a fervent desire to experience the blessed 
assurance with which this youth was so remarka- 
bly favored, of an acceptance with the Saviour. 





Ropert AND Sarau Linpsey.—The British 
Friend of the present month states that, by in- 
formation from Hobart Town, Tasmania, dated 
19th of the 12th month last, it appears that our 
dear friends Robert and Sarah Lindsey, were 
at the Yearly Meeting held there in that month, 
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and were powerfully engaged 
Love of Christ. 

The Yearly Meeting is stated to have been 
highly favored throughout—the Great Head of 
the Church crowning their assemblies in a re- 
markable manner, und uniting Friends in heart 
for the furtherance of the Gospel. After the 
Yearly Meeting, R. and S. Lindsey proceeded 
to Swanport, on the east coast, to visit Friends 
there. 


in ministry, in the 


stinttivcegibdalatbadataiilii 

Many of our readers will be interested in 
learning that our dear friend, Mary Nicholson, 
has obtained a minute from Pardshaw Monthly 
Meeting, liberating her to visit the Meetings 
constituting Cumberland and Northumberland 
(Quarterly Meeting, and to pay religious visits 
to young Friends in families. 


— + +0 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, in Vassalboro’, 
Maine, on the 20th of 2d mo. last, Samve, C. New- 
HALL, son of Amos and Elizabeth Newhall, of Wash- 
ington, Maine, to Jane Y. Partrinee, daughter of 
Jacob and Betsey Partridge, of Winslow, Maine. 


Diep, in Hamilton, Loudon Co., Va.,on the 24th 
of 12th mo., 1860, Saran Sanps, in the 77th year of 
her age; a member and elder of Goose Creek Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

Her gentleness, cheerfulness and affability, com- 
bined with a cultivated mind and quick perception, 
but above all her Christian demeanor, had most ten- 
derly endeared her to a large circle of relatives and 

‘friends. She had for many years been subject at in- 
tervals to severe billious attacks, similar to the one 
of which she died, producing the most extreme suf- 
fering ; referring to this a few days before her death, 
she said to her attendant, ‘‘Oh my dear, how much 
of suffering it has required to purify me ;’’ at another | 
time, ‘‘ my earthly cares will soon be over ;’”’ and on | 

one occasion, after lying some time in silence, she! 
remarked, ‘‘I seem so shut off from spiritual com- 
munion with my friends ;’’ but on being reminded 
that the only Friend who could sustain and aid her | 
in the hour of need was near, she feelingly answered, 
‘*yes, oh! yes.’? Her voice was often heard in earn- | 
est supplication to the Father of mercies, that He 
would strengthen her to bear with patience all the 
suffering He might choose to inflict, could she but 
be permitted to realize the blissful hope of heaven; | 
and although she was wholly unconscious for two 
days before her death, her friends have the comfort- | 
ing assurance that she now rests in peace on the 
bosom of her Saviour. | 


» In Logan Co., Ohio, on the 23d of Ist mo. 
last, of pulmonary consumption, Asa Wiuturams, in 
the 54th year of his age; an esteemed member and 
elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

He had from early life manifested an earnest at- 
tachment to the principles of our beloved Society. 
By his exemplary deportment and conversation, to- ' 
gether with his meek and quiet spirit, he had secured 
and long held the esteem and confidence, not only of 
his fellow-professors, but of the community generally 
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laborer in the cause of education. He had long been 
dipped into feelings of sympathy for the oppressed 
people of color, and was persevering towards or in 
promoting their improvement and comfort, while he 
was not found withholding his interest and care for 
the supply of other poor with needful bread. In his 
testimony against slavery, he was governed by the 
motto, ‘‘ Whoso gives the motive, makes his brother’s 
sin his own,’’ and thus endeavored to abstain from 
the use of its products. Being useful as a peace- 
maker amongst us, we feel the promised blessing to 
such failed not to him, and are comforted in believing 
that his faith and trust kept pace with his works. 
During his last illness he was blest with great 
patience and resignation, desiring release from all 
temporary concerns ; earnestly seeking ‘‘ retirement 
for the contemplation of the great plan of salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ that his mind might 
be stayed in faith on that Arm, which alone can succor 
and sustain in this hour of solemn proving. At 
times, under feelings of deep Christian humility, he 
emphatically said nearly in these words, ‘‘ I am noth- 
ing, and have nothing to offer as 2 claim for accept- 
ance, but rely wholly on the merits and mercies of a 
crucified and risen Lord ;’’ and on one of these occa- 
sions, referred to and repeated the language of Paul 
as applicable, ‘‘ Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy, we are 
saved,’’ &. A sweet calmness seemed to attend 
him to the close, when he quietly passed away, we 
humbly trust, into the arms of that Saviour, whose 
service had long been his delight. 


Diep, On the 28th of 2d mo. last, in his third year, 
Linpon Wuaire, son of Charles A. and Ellen White, 
members of Red Cedar Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


. On the 8th of 3d mo. last, Ann Marta Ran- 
somE, daughter of John and Elizabeth Ransome, (the 
former deceased,) in the 55th year of her age; a be- 
loved elder of Elba Monthly and Shelby Particular 
Meeting, New York. 

She was experienced in the things of God, and liv- 
ingly concerned for the welfare of our religious So- 
ciety, and a true mourner over the divisions thereof. 
She exhibited the conduct of one of the wise virgins, 
whose lamp was trimmed and oil burning, made 
ready for the coming of her Lord, and her belief was 
that if Friends were individually faithful to their 
callings and duty in the church, truth would triumph 
over all. Her end was in sweet peace, after enduring 
with patience a very trying affliction. 





——, On the 6th inst., near Newby’s Bridge, N. 
C., in her 52d year, Curissey CHAPPELL, wife of 
Reuben Chappell ; a member of Piney Woods Month- 
ly Meeting. 

To her, death was neither unexpected nor unwel- 
come. Through long years of bodily suffering, she 
had patiently awaited her summons, improving her 
opportunities, in the mean time, to give good advice 
to her family and friends. When near the close, she 
expressed that her trust was in the Lord; that she 
had been seeking that better country, and hoped she 
should be admitted into the heavenly city. After 
suitable exhortations and a final farewell to her family 
and some neighbors present, she earnestly invited 
them to meet her in heaven; and then, as if falling 
into quiet slumber, she yielded up her spirit. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, SPRING CREEK, 
MAHASKA CO., IOWA. 
The second session of this Institution will com- 


with which he mingled. An active mind, combined mence on the first Second-day in 4th mo. next, and 


with his social nature, and his solicitude for the | 
proper training of our youth, rendered him an efficient 


continue twenty weeks, under the charge of David 
Morgan, Principal, J. W. Morgan as assistant, and 
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Benjamin and Jane M. Hollingsworth as Superintend- 
ents, under whose charge the first session of this 
school has been conducted to the satisfaction of the 
committee and all others interested. Our anticipa- 
tions have been fully realized, and our prospects for 
the future are promising, both in regard to having a 
first-class Literary Institution and one that affords 
the most favorable opportunity for imparting a regu- 
lar course of religious instruction. We invite the 


co-operation of Friends in Iowa in sustaining this 
school. 


Boarding can be had at the Institution for $1:50 
per week; for further information address the Prin- 
cipal or Superintendent, at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


eS 
INWARD RESOURCES. 


Every true heart derives its happiness, to a 
great extent, from its inward resources. ‘The|s 
vuter world is an element that cannot possibly 
enter into the question of real happiness. It 
may satisfy the wants of man’s inferior nature, 
but cannot meet the demands of his nobler spirit. 
What he has in himself, and not that which is 
external to him, determines the character, and 
constitutes the. measure of his happiness. If he 
would compass. his being’s end and aim, his 
wealth must be in his internal resources, and not 
in the treasured riches of this life. Cultivated 


moral affections, deep spiritual feelings, noble 
thoughts and aspirations, and not the pomp and 
circumstance of outward things, are the essential 
conditions of all rational enjoyment. He who 


has these treasures, has in himself a never-fail- 
ing source of blessedness. Happiness in his 
case is a philosophical necessity, because moral 
excellence cannot go uncrowned and unblest. 
There is neither truth nor fitness of things in 
the world, if this does not hold as an absolute, 
unalterable law of our moral being. Deriving 
nothing from the world in this respect, such a 
man is, at once, independent of it. It is as 
truly as beautifully said— 


‘*What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy, 


Is Virtue’s prize.’’ 

“ As a wan thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
If he have noble themes of thought, he will 
have noble motives for action, and of necessity 
his character will take the noble impression of 
his thoughts. His habitual thought must give 
complexion and tone to both his inward and out- 

ard life, because it is the standard of his mo- 
tives and the rule of his actions. Hence, bear- 
ing about him the assured conviction that he 
acts from purity of thought and rectitude of 
purpose ; that his life has the direct aim to pro- 
mote with its best powers the cause of heaven 
and humanity ; it were the wonder of all won 
ders, if such an one did not realize in himself the 
highest possible enjoyment. Consciousness of 
rectitude in motive, and in action, and of the 
ability even to suffer for the right, marks the 
loftiest style of human happiness, and reveals 
the hiding-place of both the moral power and 
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spiritual blessedness of the good man. There 
is strength, aye, more, there is happiness in 
both acting and suffering for the right. 

We conclude, then, that there can be no real 
happiness, no essential good to man, aside from 
his inward life. Spiritual emotions, deep re- 
ligious feelings, noble thoughts and purposes— 
these make up the sources of a good man’s hap- 
piness. These belong to the soul’s interior be- 
ing, and are a condition of its blessedness. 
They are personal and inalienable—as much a 
part of himself as his sovl; hence his heart’s in- 
dependence of all external things in the matter 
of its real and essential enjoyment. He who 
possesses these internal resources knows the 
secret of all true happiness; and he may truly 
say in the language of both reason and triumph 

—“ MY HEART TO ME A KINGDOM Is8!’—Meth. 
Prot. 

seashells 
Extracts fr ~ the Report of the Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Training School for 

Feeble-minded Children. 


{Our limits will not permit the insertion of 
Dr. Parrish’s views upon the various modes of 
instruction adopted in the several departments, 
but some instances of the results cannet fail to 
be interesting. ] 

Lessons in penmanship afford much satisfac- 

tion to our children; some of them write well, 
and are able to correspond with their parents 
and friends. The beginnings in this department 
are small, and the progress slow. 
' Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, Geography, 
History, &c. are taught to such as are capable, 
who exhibit pleasure and a good degree of pro- 
ficiency in their pursuit. 

The lessons in arithmetic embrace a series of 
examples, from the most elementary instruction 
in numeration, through the several primary 
branches of this department, to the reduction of 
fractions, &c., and many of the children exhibit 
an unusual proficiency in the pursuit of arith- 
metical knowledge. 

The history lessons embrace the current in- 
teresting events of the day. A gentleman who 
had been a companion with Dr. Kane, during 
his Arctic explorations, visiting us recently, ex- 
amined a number of children on the history of 
the expedition, and expressed surprise and 
pleasure at their familiarity with several start- 
ling incidents of the journey, while they evin- 
ced a fair knowledge of the geography of the 
country, the character and habits of the people, 
as well as with the names and characteristics of 
the animals of those regions. 

There is no more pleasing sight in connection 
with our work, than d@ group of boys and girls, 
who have filled up the hours of the day in use- 
ful and pleasurable employment, collecting to- 
gether in the evening, with their books, games 
and papers, and seating themselves for a good 
entertainment. They have their natural affini- 
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ties, and form their little social attachments, 
discoursing liberally on all subjects which in- 
terest them, from balls and sleds, up to farming 
and polities. 

During the past year, four children have left 
the Institution, to whom I now refer. 

S., a little girl, who two years since came to 
us, nearly speechless, without the power to con- 
centrate her mind upon any definite pursuit, for 
more than a few moments at a time ; wayward, 
restless, and seeming to have no purpose or en- 
joyment, is now at home, talking, singing, read- 
ing, writing, and engaging with other children 
in the ordinary leesons of a private school. She 
has recently written me a letter with her own 
hand, expressive of kind remembrances of her 
sojourn here. 

R., another little girl who was a mute, is now 
attending school at “her home, with other chil- 
dren of normal condition, reads well, and is 
transformed in disposition and temper, so that 
she is reported by her parents, as lovely and 
attractive. 

G., a boy of naturally pliable disposition, but 
very deficient in intellectual vigor, after a few 
years of training here, has entered a well known 
Academy of this State, and takes his rank with 


other boys in the ordinary race for academical 
honors. He never could have attained his pres- 
ent position, by the common methods of schooi 
instruction, but will now prove himself equal to 


the demands of life. 


J., alad of feeble intellect, and eccentric 
habits, who was being led towards early destruc- 


tion by the influences which surrounded him, 


was placed here by his intelligent guardian, to 


be protected from vice, and cultiv ated in mind. 
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the taking care of bottles, and their contents, or 
in other words, the wines and liquors, but in the 
more moderate and sensible sense of such a 
functionary. He assists in the housekeeping 
department, and occupies a place that would be 
entrusted to a hired person, in his absence; and 
is thus made to feel that he is doing something 
for himself and others. All are anxious to 
please, aud the knowledge that: their services 
are appreciated, is an encouragement to perse- 
verance. 

A.,—a speechless boy, intractable and wild, 
without the knowledge of the simplest school 
lessons, four years since, is now employed on 
wages as baker. The whole process connected 
with the manufacture of all the bread consumed 
by the household, is under his control and man- 
agement, and it is due to him, that I should 
bear this testimony to his fidelity, punctuality, 
and entire success in his vocation. His profici- 
ency in arithmetic and writing, also, and his 
ability to assist in various departments of do- 
mestic employment, render him not only a use- 
ful, but an important member of the household. 


The first case sent to us from New Jersey, 
was E., a little girl of seven years, known in her 
neighborhood as a desponding, hopeless idiot. 
She could scarcely walk, did not feed herself, 
had no appreciation of the common decencies of 
life, and was too pitiable an object to allow of 
much prospect for improvement. Nine months 
have passed, and it is gratifying to see her now, 
neatly clad, walking alone, feeding herself at 
the table with others, and though still feeble, 
and speechless, enjoying herself in the little 
sphere in which she moves, with a prospect of 
continued developement. 


He began at once to develop traits and talents, 
that had not before appeared, reads, writes, ci- 
phers, &c., and is now making himself useful on 
a farm, in an adjoining county, and will doubt- 
less be able in time to support himself. I might 
mention other cases of interest, now in the 
house, that are growing up to qualify themselves 
for other pursuits * ’ rs 
The larger children are engaged in household ; 
service, making beds, sewing, knitting, sweeping,| . H., a boy of eleven years, of marked eccentri- 
&e. The dining-rooms used by them and the| city of character, had been sent to varions 
family, are kept in order; the dishes, tables,| Schools, but without success. He was profane, 
closets, &c., all being under their care, and| Passionate and wayward in the extreme; he is 
though a little more time may be consumed in| 20 learning to read and write, is obedient and 
the performance of these duties, than would be tractable, has abandoned his profanity, and is a 
required by a more active and intelligent class, hopeful boy. But for the recent act of the 
I believe the work is as well done as would be Legislature, he would, in all probability, have 
expected, even from other children of their age. been lost in the darkness of imbecility. By its 
The school rooms and chapel are under their benevolent provisions, however, he will be re- 
care, and many little services in the household | stored to society and usefulness, 
are performed, which are the beginning of an| M., a girl of thirteen, somewhat crippled in 
experience, that will develop their ability to} gait, never successful in ordinary schools, serof- 
support themselves in many instances, and in| ulous in constitution, and of exceedingly slow 
others at least to give them something to do. development, is now singing beautifully, read- 
G.,—is the Butler of the house, not ‘a butler in ing, writing, ciphering, sewing, and able to do 
the etymologic sense of the term, which implies housework. She will be capable, if she lives, 


_ W., a boy of ten years, a perfect annoyance 
to his family, and the community in which he 
lived, reckless, disobedient, destructive, and 
often straying away from home, is now gentle, 
obedient, affectionate, cleanly, and disposed to 
work. He is fond of his new home, is develop- 
ing rapidly, and will be able to learn a trade 
and do something towards his own support. 
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and continues to improve another year, to aid in active sensibility. ‘To apprehend the peculiar 
the lower departments of the school as a moni-| expression of this inward yearning, is to find 
tor, or to do something in the house division,|the key for solving the problem, and the key 
that will be useful and remunerative. * * | being found, the power may be liberated which 


In presenting this encouraging statement of 
our condition and prospects, 1 would not con- 
ceal the fact, that there are peculiar difficulties 
in connection with the work, to which all must 
be strangers, except those who are brought into 
actual daily contact with it. 

The fact that imbecile children may be edu- 
cated to enjoy happiness, and become useful, 
has, as you know, but recently been announced. 
It has gone forth in the land, and as the parents 
of such children have caught the sound, many 
have imagined that their offspring may certainly 


‘* Purges off the dross, and mold, 

And leaves us rich with gems and gold.” 
Time, toleration, charity, sympathy, are due 

| from those who commit children to our care. 
| [When treating on the subject of procuring 
suitable assistants in the care and training of 

the imbecile, Dr. P. remarks :] 

Christian women are no where more needed 
than in our benevolent and charitable institu- 
_tions. Ignorance, unbelief, a mere hireling 
spirit, have no sympathy with the demands of 
| benevolence, as they come to us from the sick, 


be restored by the same treatment that has re-/ the poor, the blind, the mute, the deranged, the 
stored others, and as they may hope for and an-!idiot. There are no qualities of human charac- 
ticipate such a result, without considering the | ter, however plodding and faithful on the one 
essential differences in’ censtitution, tempera-} hand, or refined and cultivated on the other, 
ment and circumstances, it is our duty to warn! which have the power of complete adaptation to 
them, that their highest expectations may uot ‘the varieties of human want, unless they are 
always be realized. We make no promises as | fitted for it, by the faith and zeal, which are a 
to the results of training. You have always | part of Christianity. But the conventionalisms 
approved aud sustained this judgment; and|by which we are surrounded, false views of 


while we may confidently repeat the fact, that 
this is a brighter day than ever shone upon the 
imbecile before, we would not mislead any who 
may incline to entrust the feeble-minded to our 
care, by assurances which they may never 
realize. 


It is enough to know that the means employ- 
ed prove successful in many instances, and that 
in most, great guod is accomplished ; and yet it 
is true, that a child who may seem to a parent to 
be very hopeful, may, to a more experienced eye, 


promise but little. * * ” ” ’ 


Each case of mental imbecility is a problem. 
It must be worked out alone, and we cannot 
foresee in what way the solution may occur. 
Parents, with faithful nursing ; physicians, with 
skilful prescribing, have for a dozen years per- 
haps, or more, been using every effort to im- 
prove the condition of an imbecile child, without 
the reward of accomplishing it. The patient is 
sent to an institution, where the habits of its 
whole lifetime are to be broken up, a new life 
infused, and another appearance and character 
imparted. All this is expected, and some pa- 
rents even anticipate such a reconstruction, (for 
it amounts to that,) in a few months. 

I have said that each case is a problem. No 
mere arrangement of grades or qualities of mind, 
into classes, will avail much, without the indi- 
viduality of each child is respected and consid. 
ered. ‘There is a struggling of some vital prin- 
ciple within, after a corresponding principle 
without. 
it may be, catches a glimpse of the light which 
glows in the word of affection, in the look of 


, . ' 
The hidden, unknown sense, whatever 


position, and of work, confine many a poor bur- 
dened spirit to her needle, or to a grinding par- 
simony, in a life of idleness, when, with truer 
views of dignity and Christian excellence, she 
might find scope and development for her graces 
in the wards of a hospital, in schools for the 
i benighted, or in ministering to the poor and 
afflicted. * * * ? * ° - 

That legislation is the wisest which embraces 

all the needy under its fostering care. True 
| philanthropy never stops short of the remotest 
| boundary of human want; and’ true wisdom al- 
ways aids the ends and efforts of the largest be- 
Inevolence. The result of the cases referred to 
above, should encourage the wisdom and charity 
which afforded the means for their improvement. 

I cannot close this report without an acknow- 

| ledgement of the mercies which have followed 
us during the past year. Friends have been 
| raised up for us in all directions, and our [nsti- 
tution lives in the bearts, and is remembered at 
the altars of many people of our land. 

We have escaped every prevailing epidemic, 
and not a death has occurred in our household. 
The health of the family at this date is good, 
and the children are happy and improving. * * 


we 
SALADS. 


Occasionally a dog or a cat may be seen nib- 
bling green blades of grass, as if to that descrip- 
sien of food born and designed; yet a casual 
glance at the mouth of a dog or cat will satisfy 
any one that these animals are anything but 


| graminivorous. Popular opinion represents that, 


sympathy, or in the touch of kindly care, and|when dogs and cats so far depart from their 
presses forward to realize the harmony between | natural element, they are ill and taking physic. 
the interior and blinded, with the outward, and | Popular opinion, in this case, most likely repre- 
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sents the truth : most likely the grass-longing dulged with them. Even as dogs and cats are 
of these animals is a representative of the desire sometimes the better for a dose of raw grass 
for uncooked green food—salads, plainly speak-, blades, so is it good at times for human stomachs 





ing—experienced by human individuals. 

The human constitution is a thing so complex 
and mysterious, that the person who begins to 
generalize on the nature of our food-lopgings is 
apt to run into mistakes. There are certain | 
broad facts, nevertheless, which cannot mislead 
us. Well does man merit the title of “ omniv- 
orous.’’ When one comes to consider the! 
variety of foods swallowed by men and women in | 
different parts of the world, the significance of! 
the term will be recognisable. The Greenlander | 
considers train oil and whale blubber to be deli- 
cacies ; a tallow candle would be a pretty bon- 
bon to give an Esquimaux belle. An arctic 
traveller relates that, having presented a tallow 
candle toa young lady of these inclement re- 
gions, she first nibbled it quite to the end, next 
drew the wick hetween her teeth, clearing off 
every fragment of grease, and ended by smack- 
ing her lips, just as an English child might have 
done after eating a piece of Everton toffee, or 
that peculiar compound of sugar and flour so 
strangely called ‘“‘ Bonaparte’s ribs.” Natives of 
the Gold Coast regard great snails as a delicate 
bonne-bouche ; and Californian Indians do not 
think meanly of rattlesnake ; but, of all the hu- 
man family, John Chinaman is the one who 
best illustrates by his feeding the omnivorous 
character of the human stomach. To his vora- 
cious maw few things, not absolutely poisonous, 
come amiss; all flesh of creatures that crawl, or 
swim, or fly, is acceptable to the almond-eyed 
Mongolian. 

Some races of the human family live on ani- 
mal food alone ; others are sustained altogether 
on vegetables—though instances of the latter 
are rare, except as the result of necessity, or of 
areligious dogma. Abstinence from animal food 
because of religious conviction is evidenced by 
the Hindoos in a primary degree, and to a par- 
tial extent by the Japanese. Though animal 
food alone, or vegetable food alone, may, under 
certain circumstances, be sufficient for the sup- 
port of life and the maintenance of health, yet 
experience seems to prove that a due mixture of 
both is most congenial to the constitution. In 
order to tolerate an exclusive diet of animal food, 
the eater must be subjected to conditions of 
great wear and tear, such as free exposure to the 
air and much exercise. Especially does this 
remark apply to hot climates; so that, when a 
European goes to reside in India, and continues 
his ancient system of much animal feeding, dis- 
order is apt_ to spring up, more especially liver 
disorder—a disease which seems to be in great 
measure attributable to persistence in over-ani- 


——— 


‘to be indulged with salads. Regarded as a peo- 


ple living in a temperate clime, none consume 
so much animal food per head as Englishmen— 
much of it being unnecessary, there can be lit- 
tle doubt. The late Sydney Smith calculated 
once upon a time the quantity of animal food he 
had thus eaten unnecessarily. ‘‘ Between ten 
and seventy years,” observed he, “I have eaten 
and drunk forty-four one-horse wagon-loads of 
meat, and drunk more than would have preserv- 


ed me in life and health, the value of this nour- 


ishment being about £7000.” 

Englishmen ought to be pre-eminently a sal- 
ad-eating people; but this is not exactly the 
case. Most continental people, especially those 
of southern nations, excel us in the matter of 
salad-eating. Possibly this cireumstance may 
in some degree be attributable to the higher 
temperature of their climate, and the less con- 
siderable amount of physical exertion to which 
they subject themselves. The French and Ital- 
ians are celebrated for their salads, and the 
Spanish gaspacho is not a contemptible inven- 
tion ; but, to my mind, German salads excel 
them all. Nowhere else than in Germany do 
such a number of vegetables contribute to the 
salad bowl; nowhere else is there suck a sne- 
cession of salad vegetables for all periods of the 
year. The French and Italians havea no'ion 
that large salad vegetables should be broken, 
not cut, inasmuch as, they say, cutting imparts 
the flavor of the knife. Probably, on the 
whole, the notion is correct, inasmuch as the 
juices of most salad vegetables are sufficiently 
rich in acid to dissolve iron. 

Though the vegetables capable of entering in- 
to the salad bowl with profit and effect are nu- 
merous, yet the natural order Cruciferae, or the 
cross-flower tribe, assuredly-take highest rank. 
Radishes, mustard, water-cress, need only to be 
mentioned in illustration of the salad-making 
value of the Crucifere. The sea traveller, cast 
suddenly on an unknown shore, the victim of 
| Sea scurvy perhaps, or, at any rate, slightly tired 
of salt meat, longs instinctively for a green sal- 
ad. But the herbs and roots are new to his eye. 
It is an untrodden land, over which no botanist 
has roamed; what sign, then, shall guide our 
shipwrecked mariner? If by chance he notices 
}an herb with small cross-like flowers—flowers 
'whieh awaken reminiscences of cabbage, or 
turnip, or cress blossom at home—he may fear- 
-lessly, and without hesitation, pluck the vegeta- 
ble and partake of it as a salad. 

Next to the cruciferous or cross-flowered plants 
follow the Composite, in the rank of salad vege- 





malized feeding. When the system becomes re-| tables. To this large natural family belongs the 
plete with the too rich products of animal sus-' lettuce in all its varieties ; so does the endive, a 
tenance, the stomach craves for certain uncook-! salad vegetable excellent in the winter time. A 
ed vegetables, and is all the better for being in-! shipwrecked mariner would act unwisely in 
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looking upon strange members of this large 
natural family with the same confidence as upon 
the cress-flowered tribe. All varieties of the 
lettuce hold a soporifie milky juice, very much 
like opium in general qualities. One sort of 
lettuce, Lactuca vircsa, contains so much of this 
soporific principle, that the latter is extracted 
from it, and occasionally employed in medicine 
under the name of lactucarium. The dandelion 
plant belongs to the compound-fiowered tribe ; 
and, though only employed by us English as a 
medicine, the dandelion enjoys a moderate re- 
pute as a salad-maker by the natives of France 
and Italy. When the Crimea was invaded dur- 
ing the last Russian war, the ground was found 
thickly studded with dandelion. Our soldiers 
trod the plants remorselessly into the mud, 
taking no heed of their salad-making properties. 
The French were wiser. Not less speedily in 
the French lines than in ours did the dande- 
lions disappear; but the disappearance was af- 
ter another fashion: the dandelions went into 
the Frenchman’s salad bowl. 
To be concluded. 


——__—_ -+-~+em + 
OHIO AND ITS INDUSTRY. 


In Ohio there is a State Commissioner of sta- 
tistics whose business it is to gather valuable 
information from all sources upon the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing productions of the 
State, and to report it yearly to the Governor. 
The report for 1860, just published, shows that 
the population of the State has increased 365,- 
871, or 18-4 per cent. in the last year. It is 
now 2,346,000. There are 13,105,945 acres 
of improved land, an increase of 33 per cent 
The average amount of land owned by each 
person is 90 acres. The average price of farm 
land is $21 per acre The crops for 1860 were 
as follows :—wheat, 13,247,467 ; corn, 68,730,- 
846 ; oats, 15,048,909 ; rye, 576,274; barley, 
1,638,577 ; buckwheat, 3,042,176. Aggregate 
grain, 102,284,249. Increase 16 per cent. The 
hay crop was 1,806,465 tons, an increase of 25 
per cent. The animals are set down as follows : 
horses and mules, 700,097 ; cattle, 1,902,772 ; 
sheep, 3,36%,174; swine, 2,242,814. Aggre- 
gate, 8,213,857; aggregate increase, 6 per 
cent. ; increase of horses and cattle, 44 per 
cent. The total number of industrial establish- 
ments in the State is 10,700. The amount of 
coal produced from the mines is about 50,000, 
000 bushels. 
106,000. Increase of coal mined, 500 per cent. ; 
increase of pig-iron, 100 per cent. 
crease of foreign commerce has been 100 per 
cent. ; 68 vessels with a tonnage of 19,521 were 
built during the year.. The products of manu- 
factures, mining and the mechanic arts, are set 
down at $119,962,183. The following are the 
leading articles: Iron, $20,000,000 ; clothing, 
$15,000,000; carriages and wagons, $1,500,- 
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000 ; animal fat (oils, candles, &c.,) $6,000,000; 
animal meats, $12,000,000 ; wine, whisky, ale, 
beer, &c., $9,284,785; wool, $1,500,000; cot- 
ton, $1,500,000; leather, $3,000,000 ; agricul- 
tural machines, $1,500,000 ; flour, wood vessels 
and nonenumerated articles, $12,000,000 ; fur- 
niture, $4,000,000. Aggregate, $87,284,785. 
There are a great many other interesting sta- 
tistics in the report, but those extracted above 
will show how Ohio progresses in industry and 
in wealth. 


ONE DROP AT A TIME. 


Have you ever watched an icicle as it form- 
ed? You noticed how it froze one drop at a 
time until it was a foot long or more. If the 
water was clear, the icicle remained clear and 
sparkled brightly in the sun ; but if the water 
was slightly muddy, the icicle looked foul, and 
its beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters 
are forming. One little thought, or feeling at 
a time, adds its influence. If each thought be 
pure and right, the soul will be lovely, and will 
sparkle with happiness, but if impure and wrung, 
there will be final deformity and wretchedness. 


——> $5 
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ma Keep thy heart with all diligence, fur out of it are the issues of 
ue 
Search thy heart, thou self-deceiver ! 
There are sins in darkness there ; 
Would’st thou serve thy Master truly— 
Shun the tempter’s secret snare. 


Seek the moving spring of action, 
Tear each close drawn veil aside ; 

Shrink not from the revelation— 
Cold self-love, or lofty pride. 


Self is all-pervading, subtle, 
Mingling with thine every thought ; 
Searching not, thou Jittle knowest 
How thy life is self—inwrought. 


Keep thine eye turned to thy Master, 
He will make thy vision clear; 

All thine errors, as thou watchest, 
He will make in light appear. 


Forget not that his Spirit dwelleth 
In thy heart, forever ‘‘ nigh ;’’ 
That He, step by step, will lead thee 
To his Father’s house on high. 
Philada., 2d mo., 1861. 
os ae 


THE MYSTIC VEIL. 
This world I deem but a beautiful dream, 


The tons of pig-iron produced, ; Of shadows which are not what they seem : 


Where visions rise giving dim surmise 


The'in. | Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. 


Hardly they shine through the outer shrine, 

As beneath the veil of that flesh divine, 

Beamed forth the light, which were else too bright 
For the feebleness of a sinner’s sight. 


I gaze aloof on the tissued roof, 

Where time and space are the warp and woof, 
Which the King of kings as a curtain flings 
O’er the dazzling face of eternal things. 
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A tapestried tent, to shade us meant, 

From the brave everlasting firmament ; 

Whence the blaze of the skies comes soft to the eyes, 
Through the veil of mystical imageries. 


But could I see, as in truth they be, 

The glories of heaven that encompass me, 

I should lightly hold the tissued fold 

Of that marvellous curtain of blue and gold. 


Soon the whole, like a parched scroll, 

Shall before my amazed sight up-roll ; 

And without a screen, at one burst, be seen 
The Presence wherein I have ever been. 


Oh! who shall bear the blinding glare 

Of the majesty that shall meet us there? 

What eyes may gaze on the unveiled blaze 

Of the light-girdled throne of the Ancient of Days? 


— wer - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLuicEence.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 2d inst. have been received. 

The steamship Australasian, which left Liverpool 
for New York on the 16th ult., and the non-arrival of 
which had caused much anxiety in this country, ar- 
rived at Queenstown, Ireland, on the 3d inst., having 
returned on account of the breaking of the screw. The 
accident occurred on the 20th ult., but the westward 
voyage was continued with sails alone until the 26th, 
when a heavy westerly gale compelled a return. 
During one day’s sail, 280 miles were accomplished 
under canvas. 


Great Brirain.—A series of resolutions were in- 
troduced in the House of Commons on the 26th ult., 
stating that the means hitherto employed by Eng- 
land for the suppression of the slave trade have fail- 
ed ; that this failure has arisen chiefly from having 
endeavored almost exclusively to prevent the sup- 
ply, rather than to check the demand; that the 
remedy is to be found not in countenancing immi- 
gration into countries where slavery exists, but in 
augmenting the working population of those where 
slavery has been abolished; that therefore every 
possible encouragement should be given to the intro- 
duction of free immigrants, especially from China, 
into the British West Indies. Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston both expressed approbation of 
the principle of the resolutions, but doubted the 
practical advantage, and the mover withdrew them. 
Lord John Russell expressed’ regret at the course of 
the American government in denying the privilege of 
search in time of peace, while its flag protects nine- 
tenths of the slave trade. 

The Syrian question had also been debated in the 
House of Commons, and Lord J. Russell said that it 
had not been decided that the French occupation of 
Syria should extend beyond the stipulated time. The 
Turkish member of the Conference, then sitting at 
Paris, had expressed an opinion that the troops were 
no longer needed, but had referred to his govern- 
ment the question of a limited and definite extension. 


France.—In the course of a spirited debate in the 
Senate on the address in reply to the Emperor’s 
speech, Prince Napoleon, cousin of the Emperor, jus- 
tified the policy of Sardinia, and opposed the union 
of the temporal and spiritual power of the Pope, but 
said that his independence must be insured. 

The French army is said to amount to 1,000,000 
men, being a thirty-sixth part of the population of 
the empire. 

A portion of the French priesthood manifest in- 
creased bitterness and boldness against the Emperor, 
on account of his not sustaining the Pope’s claims to 
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temporal power. An address by the Bishop of Poi- 
tiers to his subordinate clergy, in which he compared 
the Emperor to Pontius Pilate, had excited much at- 
tention, and the Council of State were considering 
what steps should be taken relative to it. Count 
Persigny had issued a circular condemning the letter. 


Iraty.—The Senate of the Italian Parliament pass- 
ed, by 129 against 2 votes, the law granting the 
title of King of Italy to Victor Emanuel and his de- 
scendants. 

At the last accounts, the siege of Messina, it was 
expected, would be commenced in a few days. The 
Sardinians had occupied the heights commanding 
the citadel. The representatives of foreign powers 
at that place had protested against the opening of 
hostilities, on account of the damage that might 
ensue to the city. 

The inhabitants of Viterbo, which is claimed as a 
part of the Papal States, had petitioned the Italian 
Parliament for union with the kingdom of Italy. 
This, it was thought, would bring the Roman ques- 
tion definitely before the Parliament. 


By a decree of the present government of Naples, 
the two concordats with Rome are solemnly annul- 
led. All persons, of whatever creed, are declared 
equal before the law, and ecclesiastics no longer have 
any peculiar exemption. All monastic orders for 
either sex, chapters of collegiate churches, and cer- 
tain classes of benefices, cease tq be recognized by 
the government. The property of such institutions 
is taken in charge by the government, to be charged, 
first, with popular education ; next with the increase 
of the salaries of parish priests, and the relief of the 
most needy of the clergy. The buildings are to be 
used for school purposes. Those present inmates 
who wish to remain monastic are to receive a pen- 
sion, to be augmented one-sixth if they reside out of 
the cloister, but no more novices are to be admitted. 
From 800 to 900 monasteries are stated to have ex- 
isted in the continental provinces of Naples alone, 
and the fund in the possession of an ecclesiastical 
organization, called the ‘‘Conference Missions,” 
which exercised a strict supervision over the people, 
was 1,341,727 ducats, (about $1,072,587.) 


Austria.—-The imperial patent granting the Con- 
stitution to the States, defines the constitutional 
rights of all the German and Sclavonian provinces. 
Orders have been given to draw up a project of a 
Constitution for Venetia on the same principles. For 
the present, the Congregations are to send members 
to the new Council of the Empire, which is to be 
composed of a Chamber of Lords and Chamber of 
Deputies. The Hungarian, Croatian and Transyl- 
vanian Diets are also summoned to send representa- 
tives to this Council. The present Council of the 
Empire is dissolved, and a Council of State instituted 
in its place. 


Ruseta.—The government had announced that no 
government measure relative to the peasantry would 
be published until the 2d inst. It was said to be 
taking strong military measures to prevent any dis- 
turbanices on the day fixed for the abolition of 
serfdom. ’ 

Disturbances occurred at Warsaw on the recent 
anniversary of the battle of Grochow, fought in 1831, 
between the Russians and the Poles, which rendered 
the interference of the police necessary, and in which 
some lives appear to have been lost, A Committee 
of Public Safety, composed of citizens, had been 
formed, and had issued a proclamation requesting 
the maintenance of order. The Governor, in a proc- 
lamation, reminded the citizens of the justice which 
Russia had accorded to them for thirty years. The 
municipality had sent an address to the Emperor. 
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TurkEY.—The pecuniary embarrassments of the go- 
vernment continued, and the financial news from 
Paris and London increased the commercial panic. 

Fearful inundations had taken place at Galatz, in 
Moldavia, owing to the breaking up of the ice. 
“tnndreds of persons are said to have been drowned, 
and 800,000 bushels of grain in magazines had been 
lost. The shipping sustained much injury. 


Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz to the 8th ult. 
state that the British Minister had recognized the 
Constitutional government. It is reported that the 
ports of Mazatlan and San Blas had been blockaded 
by a French war vessel, to enforce a demand for the 
payment of an old claim of $10,000. 


Domestic.--The tariff act reported to the Montgomery 
Convention has been published, and is to go into 
operation on the 1st of 5th month. As compared 
with the U.S. tariff, most of the 30 per cent. duties are 
reduced to 25 per cent., and the 22 and 19 per cent. 
duties to 15 per cent. There is a large 10 per cent. 
schedule and a small free list. The act did not be- 
come a law, however, but will come up on the reas- 
sembling of the Convention. The Convention, on the 
16th, after confirming sundry nominations, of District 
Judges, a Judge of the Admiralty Court at Key 
West, Commissioner of Indian Affairs and other offi- 
cers, adjourned to the 13th of 5th month. An act 
relative to the African slave trade, passed by the 
Convention, has been vetoed by J. Davis, on the 
ground that a provision’in it for the sale of Africans 
to the highest bidder is in opposition to the clause of 
the Provisional Constitution prohibiting such trade. 

The permanent Constitution for the ‘‘ Confederated 
States’’ has been forwarded to the Conventions of 
the several States. That of Alabama ratified it on 
the 13th, by a vote of 87to5. The Louisiana Conven- 
tion on the 16th rejected an ordinance submitting it 
to the people, by yeas 26, nays 74. The adjourned 
Mississippi Convention has been summoned to meet 
on the 25th inst. and that of South Carolina om the 
26th, to consider this document. The Georgia State 
Convention has ordered the transfer of all the ferts, 
arsenals, &c., within the State, to the confederate 
government. It has also passed an ordinance ap- 
propriating half a million of dollars for the support 
of the government, and authorizing the Governor to 
issue 7 per cent bonds for the amount. Governor 
Houston, of Texas, has refused to recognize the con- 
tinuance of the Convention of that State, consider- 
ing that its functions ended with submitting the se- 
cession ordinance to the people, and that authority 
now rests with the Legislatureand Governor. He is 
in favor of a new Convention, to make the needful 
changes in the State Constitution, and is opposed to 
joining the southern confederacy. The Convention 
has passed an ordinance claiming full powers, 
promising to consummate as speedily as possible the 
connexion of Texas with the confederacy, and to 
notify the State of the fact; and it will probably re- 
quire all State officers to take an oath of allegiance 
to the new government, and to support its own or- 
dinances. The U.S. troops in Texas, whose gms 
and munitions were surrendered by Gen. Twiggs, 
have been partly removed in vessels charteréd for 
the purpose by the Federal government, and the 
same course will be pursued with the remainder. 
Their destination is not certainly known. Fort Brown 
has been virtually surrendered as well as the others. 

The Missouri Convention has been occupied, with 
discussing a series of resolutions reported by the 
majority of its Committee on Federal Relations, and 
on the 16th rejected, by a vote of 61 to 30, an amend- 
ment which proposed to add to one of them a deelara- 
tion that Missouri “ will never countenance or aid 
the seceding States in making war on the general go- 


vernment, nor will she provide men and money for 
the purpose of aiding the general government in any 
attempt to coerce a seceding State.”’ 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Kentucky against the Governor 
of Ohio was delivered on the 13th inst. This was a 
case to compel the Governor, by writ of mandamus, 

| to surrender a person claimed as a fugitive from 
justice in Kentucky. The court said the demanding 
, State has a right to have every such fugitive de- 
livered up; that the State of Ohio has no right to 
enter into the question whether the act of which the 
fugitive is accused is criminal in Ohio, provided it is 
so in Kentucky, and it is the duty of the Governorto 
surrender him upon proof that the act charged is a 
crime by the law of Kentucky ; that the act of Con- 

gress of 1793 determines what evidence is to be sub- 

| mitted to Ohio; that the duty of the Governor is simply 

| ministerial, like that of a sheriff or marshal, and the 

| court appeals to his good faith in discharging a con- 
stitutional duty. But because Congress cannot im- 
pose any federal duty upon State officers, and where 
any act of Congress calls upon them to perform such 
duty, the performance depends solely on good sense 
and good faith on their part, and cannot be compelled 
by Federal authority, the writ of mandamus was re- 
fused. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts has passed an 
, act modifying the ‘‘ Personal Liberty bill” of that 
| State. 
| The decision of the government as to the proposed 
evacuation of Fort Sumpter remained unknown to 
the public when our paper went to press, though 
many reports continued to circulate. 

The commissioners from the confederate States to 
Washington have presented to the government an 
official request for recognition. No answer had been 
returned up to the 20th inst., but the Secretary of 
State was understood to be preparing one. 

The Committee on Federal Kelations in the Vir- 
ginia State Convention has reported proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, simi- 
lar, in the main, to those adopted by the Conference 
at Washington. 


Conerrss.—The Senate has confirmed the following 
nominations among many others: Charles Francis 
Adams of Mass., Minister to England; Wm. L. Day- 
ton of N. J., Minister to France ; George P. Marsh of 
Vt., Minister to Sardinia; James Watson Webb of 
N. Y., Minister to Turkey; Cassius M. Clay of Ky., 
Minister to Spain. On the 13th, Douglas of II1., of- 
fered a resolution requesting the Secretary of War to 
inform the Senate what forts, &c., in the seceding 
States are in actual possession of the United States, 
the garrisons of each, whether reinforcements are 
necessary to retain them, and if so whether the gov- 
ernment has the power and means to supply them 
within the requisite time; if the interests of the 
United States require the recapture of those which 
have been seized, and what military force would be 
needed, It was discussed on several subsequent 
days, but had not been acted on up to the 20th. 
Fessenden of Me., offered a resolution that certain 
Senators from the seceding States having announced 
that they are no longer members of the Senate, their 
seats have become vacant, and the Secretary is di- 
rected to strike their names from the roll. A sub- 
stitute was proposed by Clark of N. Y., as follows : 
‘* Whereas, the seats occupied by Messrs. Brown and 
Davis of Miss., Mallory of Fla., Clay of Ala., Toombs 
of Ga., and Benjamin of Lou., as members of the 
Senate, having become vacant ; Therefore be it re- 
solved, That the Secretary be directed to omit their 
names respectively from the roll.’’ It was adopted, 
yeas 24, nays 10. 





